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ANIMAL STORIES FROM THE INDIANS OF THE 
MUSKHOGEAN STOCK 1 

BY JOHN R. SWANTON 

The following stories from our Southern Indians are of a type 
made popular by Joel Chandler Harris in his Uncle Remus tales. 
The first fourteen are Natchez ; the six following, Alabama and Koasati ; 
the next three, Hitchiti; and the last, a negro tale from the Tuggle 
collection of Creek legends. Among these are included both versions 
of the same stories Mr. Harris has recorded from the negroes and other 
animal tales of the same type, including all of those in which Rabbit 
appears. Besides these, the same tribes have hero legends similar 
to that of "Rabbit and the Orphan," stories which recount the dealings 
of animals and human beings with each other, stories of witchcraft, 
etc. Whatever the origin of the separate Rabbit tales, there seems 
to be every reason to believe that Rabbit was the "trickster," or one 
of the tricksters, of the Southern Indians in pre-Columbian times. 
The little story of "The Foolish Turtle" is probably European, and 
perhaps the same is the case with the story of "The Mosquito." I 
have, besides, recorded three undoubted European stories from the 
Alabama, one from the Natchez, and one from the Creek. I have 
had one of Grimm's fairy-tales related to me in all soberness as an 
old Indian myth. My Natchez informant has given me a tale which 
he confesses to be modern, in which the doings of twelve Irishmen 
are strung together, — doings which I have always heard related as 
so many separate jokes upon the Hibernian. I have appended the 
story here to prove the point. The story of "The Monkey Girl" is 
taken from the Tuggle collection, and is of a type that is probably 
common in Africa. Compare the story of "The Gorilla and the 
Man" in "American Anthropologist," vol. xiii, pp. 59-60. I have 
never obtained anything like it myself. 

1 Published by permission of the Smithsonian Institution. 
VOL. XXVI. — NO. IOI. — 13 I93 
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I. RABBIT AND THE TAR BABY 1 

The animals dug a well, but Rabbit was too lazy to help them. 
After the well was finished, however, he went there and stole water 
out of it. Next day some of the animals saw that he had a vessel of 
water, and they said to him, "Where did you get your water?" — 
"I gathered it from the dew on the weeds," said Rabbit. "A person 
couldn't get that much water from the dew," thought the animals; 
so they set up a figure like a human being near the well. At night, 
when Rabbit came to the well, he saw the figure, and said, "Who are 
you?" As he got no reply, he said, "Are you not going to speak? 
If you do not, I will hit you directly." Still there was no reply. 
So Rabbit drew off and punched the figure ; but his fist stuck to the 
figure so that he could not withdraw it. "I shall have to hit you with 
the other hand," said Rabbit; and he did so, with the same result. 
"I have a foot that I can use. Shall I have to kick you with it?" 
There was no answer; and Rabbit kicked the figure, on which his 
foot immediately stuck. "I have another foot. Shall I have to hit 
you with that? " He did so, but his other foot also stuck fast. " I can 
still butt you with my head." So Rabbit butted the figure with his 
head, and his head stuck. 

Then Rabbit began twisting back and forth, and shouting, "Let 
me go!" A crowd of animals came and found him. Then they tied 
him securely, and consulted how they should kill him. Some said, 
"Let us build a big fire and throw him into it." — "I grew up in that 
kind of place," said Rabbit, "it will not hurt me." Others said, 
"Tie a rock around his neck and throw him into some deep water." — 
"When I am hunting fish, I always walk around on the bottom of the 
water," said Rabbit. By and by some of them said, "Let us throw 
him into that big brier- thicket." When Rabbit heard that, he began 
to cry, and act as though he were terrified. Then the animals said, 
"He will die if we treat him that way." So the strongest one among 
them picked up Rabbit, and threw him off into the brier-thicket. 
As soon as he landed, however, Rabbit jumped up, whooped, and ran 
away. 

2. RABBIT AND WILDCAT 2 

Rabbit met Wildcat, and was afraid he would be killed and eaten: 
so he said, "Close by there are a number of Turkeys, and I know how 

1 I also have an Alabama version. Another occurs in the Tuggle collection of Creek 
myths; and still others, in Speck's "The Creek Indians of Taskigi Town," Memoirs of the 
American Anthropological Association, vol. ii, part ii, pp. 149-150, and in his "Ethnology 
of the Yuchi Indians," Anthropological Publications, University of Pennsylvania, vol. i, 
part i, pp. 152-153. See also vol. xxv of this Journal, p. 248, footnote 3; p. 249, foot- 
notes 9-14; P- 250, footnote 1; p. 253, footnote 3. Many other African and Malay 
parallels might be given. 

2 There is a Creek version in the Tuggle collection, and another in Speck's " Ethnology 
of the Yuchi Indians," op. cit., pp. 153-154. 
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you can get them. Lie down here and pretend that you are dead, 
and I will go and bring them." So Wildcat lay down as if he were 
dead; and Rabbit took some whitish rotten-wood and rubbed it over 
his mouth and eyes so that it resembled fly-blows. Then he went to 
the Turkeys, and said, "That Wildcat that used to kill you is dead. 
You must all go there and rejoice over him. While you dance around 
him, I will sing for you." So Rabbit brought the Turkeys to the 
place where Wildcat was lying, and began singing for them. As he 
sang, he put into his song words like these, "Catch that red-headed 
one! Catch that big one!" Then the Turkeys said, "Is that the 
way to sing? " Rabbit answered, " I am singing this so that you may 
all rejoice over him, because he is dead and cannot fight you." Wild- 
cat lay with his mouth wide open; and every now and then Rabbit 
told the Turkeys to jump upon him. But by and by, as one of them was 
doing this, Wildcat caught him. Then the other Turkeys scattered, 
and meantime Rabbit had disappeared without any one knowing 
where he went or when he went. 

3. RABBIT AND WOLF 1 

Rabbit and Wolf both wanted to marry a certain girl, but she was 
promised to Wolf. Afterward Rabbit came to the house where she 
lived, and said, "That Wolf is like a riding-horse to me." Then the 
mother of the girl said, " If you will ride Wolf over here, I will believe 
you." Soon after that, Rabbit and Wolf met; and Rabbit said, 
"When are you going over to see that girl? When you go, come 
here and we will go together." So, when he was ready to go, Wolf 
came over to the place where Rabbit lived. Then Rabbit said, 
"May I ride you? My stomach troubles me." Wolf agreed to this, 
and Rabbit got on his back. But in a moment he said, " It is hard to 
ride you this way. Let me put a saddle on you." Wolf agreed again ; 
and Rabbit saddled him and mounted. But still Rabbit complained 
that he was not comfortable, and said, "If you will let me put spurs on, 
I shall sit steady in the saddle." Wolf agreed. But again Rabbit 
complained, and said, "It would be better if I put a bridle on you." 
That Wolf also let him put on. And now Rabbit was satisfied, and 
said, "This is all right." In this way they rode up to the door of 
the house where the girl lived; and Rabbit shouted out, "I said I 
could do this. I have brought him up." Then he took the saddle 
off of Wolf, and put him into the horse-stable. The people gave Wolf 
hay and corn; but Rabbit said, "He does not eat hay and corn. He 
eats fresh meat." As they had no fresh meat, Wolf remained in the 

1 I have another version in Hitchiti, told as two separate stories. There is also a version 
in the Tuggle collection, and others in Speck's "Taskigi Indians," op. cit., pp. 152-153; 
"Yuchi," op. cit., p. 152. 
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barn hungry all day. Rabbit meanwhile staid in the house all that 
night, and the girl and her mother both agreed to have him instead of 
Wolf. In the night, however, Wolf burrowed under the barn and got 
out. 

In the morning, when Rabbit found that Wolf was gone, he was 
afraid to wander far away from the house, thinking that Wolf was 
probably lying in wait for him. During the next night, however, 
Rabbit got hungry and ventured a short distance off to nibble among 
the grasses and weeds. Wolf found him, however, and chased him 
around for some time before Rabbit could make his escape through a 
hole in the fence. The same thing happened during several successive 
days. Finally Rabbit concealed himself in the garden, where he fed 
upon the vegetables there; but Wolf crept up to him and caught him. 

Then Wolf took Rabbit home with him, got his axe, and said, 
"I am going to cut off your head." — "I don't care if you do," said 
Rabbit. "When you cut off my head, I shall change into two 
persons." Then Wolf tied Rabbit on the ground, and built up a big 
fire, saying, "I am going to burn you in this fire." But Rabbit said, 
"If I urinate on this fire, it will go out." Next, Wolf put a kettle of 
water on the fire and heated it. "I am going to scald you in this 
kettle of water," he said. But Rabbit answered, "If you put me into 
that kettle, I shall kick up my heels and break it." — "I will throw you 
into that big brier-patch," said Wolf. "Oh!" said Rabbit, "I shall 
cry all I can when you do that." So Wolf threw Rabbit as far into 
the brier-patch as he could; but Rabbit, as soon as he reached the 
ground, raised a big whoop, and started away on the run. 

This made Wolf very angry, and he set out in pursuit. He chased 
Rabbit round and round, and finally drove him into a hollow tree. 
Then Wolf set Owl to watch Rabbit, and started home after his axe, 
saying to Owl, "Don't let Rabbit get away from you while I am gone." 

"If he gets out, I will kill him," said Owl. After Wolf had gone, 
Rabbit said to Owl, "Come and see what a pretty hole I am in." 
Owl looked, but said, "It is too dark. I can't see well." — "Make 
your eyes as big as you can get them," said Rabbit. Now, Rabbit 
was chewing tobacco, and, when Owl made his eyes big, he spit into 
them, making his eyes smart. So Owl fell from the tree and began 
staggering around. Owl, while he was staggering around, trying to 
get relief, made a great pile of excrement, and Rabbit came out and 
ran off. 

By and by Wolf came back and said to Owl, " Is Rabbit in there? " — 
"He got out," said Owl. "We had a fight, and Rabbit left that great 
pile of excrement." — "I am going to burn this pile," said Wolf. Owl 
did not want him to do this, because he had made it himself: so he 
said, "Don't, you will spoil it." He protested so much, that Wolf 
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finally said to him, "You must have made this big pile yourself, 
you are so stingy about it." As Wolf said this, he struck Owl side of 
the head with the handle of his axe, and Owl squalled out, "O-o-o-o!" 
Since then the owl has called out in this manner, and he has had a big 
head, swollen from the blow of Wolf's axe. 

4. RABBIT AND ALLIGATOR 1 

The animals once had a chief who let each choose the kind of food 
it wished to live upon. Squirrel chose acorns; Opossum, Raccoon, 
and Fox, persimmons; the birds, grapes; etc. Rabbit looked up into 
a sycamore-tree and saw a lot of balls hanging there, which he chose 
to be his food. Then he sat under the tree, waiting for the balls to 
fall; but every time one fell, it scattered before reaching the ground. 
After he had sat under the tree for a long time, waiting for one of these 
to reach the ground, he got hungry and went to the chief to get some- 
thing else. Then the chief said to him, " If you will get me something 
that I like, I will give you something that you will like." Upon this, 
Rabbit went away and came to where Alligator lived. Then he 
called out; and Alligator came out and said, "What is it?" — "They 
want you to hew out a forked post." — "Who does?" said Alligator. 
"The chief." — "All right! then I must go." So Alligator and Rabbit 
walked along together; and, when they got near home, Rabbit hit 
Alligator, but did not kill him, and Alligator ran off. Then Rabbit 
went to the chief, and said, "I could not find anything for you." — 
"I will not give you anything until you bring me something," said 
the chief. Then Rabbit went off again, killed a fawn, wrapped the 
skin about himself, and went to Alligator's home once more. He 
shouted out; and Alligator said, "What is it?" — "The chief wants 
you to hew out a forked post." — "That is what they always tell me; 
but I do not want to go, for they thump me on the head." — "Who 
treats you that way? " said Rabbit. " Rabbit hit me on the head." — 
"Rabbit hasn't any sense. Why did they send him? I am all right." 
— "I guess I can go," said Alligator; and the two started back in 
company. When they got close to the place where the chief lived, 
Rabbit asked, "Where is your life, which they missed?" — "If he 
had hit me on the back, he would have killed me," said Alligator. 
After they had gone along a little farther, Rabbit picked up a club, 
hit Alligator on the back, and killed him. Then he took off his fawn- 
skin, picked up Alligator's body, and carried it to the chief. "He!" 
said the chief, "things of that kind are not to eat. Go where old 
women have planted gardens, and pilfer them, and let the dogs chase 
you through the brush." Then he whistled to the dogs so that they 
would chase Rabbit, and said, "That is the place where you will be 

1 I have a Hitchiti version of this, and there is another in the Tuggle collection. 
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killed." That is why Rabbit came to be such a lover of beans, why 
he lives as he does, and the dogs chase him about, because he was 
such a story-teller. 

5. RABBIT AND BEAR* 

Rabbit was wandering around, and met Bear cooking a piece of 
his own flesh. When it was done, he sharpened his knife, bent over a 
pot in which beans were cooking, made a slit in his body, and let 
grease run out into the beans as a seasoning. Then he gave Rabbit 
a dish of beans, and Rabbit ate a great quantity. When he was 
through, Rabbit asked Bear to come and see him, in his turn. Bear 
did so ; and immediately Rabbit skipped about, placed a pot of beans 
over the fire, and took hold of a sharp knife. Then he bent over the 
pot of beans and tried to slit himself along the belly ; but it pained him 
so much that he squealed, "NI." At the second attempt he cut 
deeply into his belly, and fell over on his side. "You have hurt 
yourself badly," said Bear. "I am (naturally) just the way you saw 
me when you came. I will go and get a doctor for you." 

So Rabbit went out, and presently he came back with Buzzard. 
Buzzard said, "When I treat a person, I don't have any one present. 
They always make a hole at the top of the house to give me light." 
So they made the hole for him, and went outside. By and by Rabbit 
was heard to squeal; and Bear, who was sitting just outside, said, 
"What is the matter with him?" Buzzard answered, "It is hurting 
him where I am doctoring him. Now and then I blow on his wound." 
After a while, Rabbit stopped squealing; and Bear asked, "How is the 
patient?" — "He is better," said Buzzard; and presently he flew out 
at the top of the house and perched upon a tree. "I am done," he 
said. Meanwhile a number of animals - — skunks, raccoons, and 
others — had assembled outside, and they opened the door and went in. 
Nothing was left of Rabbit but a pile of bones. Then all of the 
animals said, "Buzzard has done this. Let us kill him!" Then 
they shot at him with arrows, and pierced the bony part of his nose. 
"You have made a good place for me to breathe through," said Buz- 
zard, and he flew away. 

6. WOLF AND FAWN' 

A Wolf met a Fawn, and said to him, "How did you come to be 
striped?" The Fawn answered "They buried me about that deep 

1 I have the first part of this in my Alabama collection, and there is a version in Speck's 
" Yuchi," op. cit., p. 153. A version of the second part occurs in the Tuggle collection. 
Evidently related to the widely spread group of tales of the imitation of the host, the 
most southerly one of which has been recorded by K. Th. Preuss (Die Nayarit-Expedi- 
tion, p. 202); while it is widely known in North America as far north as Alaska. 

2 I have an Alabama version of the first part of this, and in the Tuggle collection is a 
version of the second part. I have both parts also in Hitchiti. See Goddard, " Jicarilla 
Apache Texts," Anthropological Papers of the American Museum, of Natural History, vol. 
viii, p. 227, where also other references are given. 
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(about three feet deep) in the earth, laid a riddle over me, and built a 
fire on top. That is what caused me to be striped." Then the Wolf 
decided that he wanted to become striped too, so they dug a hole for 
him of the required depth. When he got into it, the Fawn put a riddle 
over him, and built a big fire on top. Presently the Wolf said, " It is 
getting hot. I am now becoming striped." By and by he spoke 
again, and said, "I want to urinate." Later on he said, "I want to 
defecate." But the Fawn kept piling up the fire higher and higher, 
until the Wolf was burned up, only his bones remaining. Then the 
Fawn laid the Wolf's vertebrae aside to cool, ran a hickory-bark rope 
through them, and hung them around his neck. Then he started off, 
and as he went sang, ' ' Gonega'lgat tsanandi'c wllwl'l ca'nandic comp- 
co'mp." x By and by he came to a place where there were some 
other Wolves. When they heard him, they asked for the words of 
his song, and he said, " I am just singing a song about wearing my own 
bones." — "All right," they said; and he started on again. When 
he got some distance away, he began singing the same song once 
more ; and now they understood it , and started after him. 

The Fawn ran on for some time, and at last reached the hole of a 
Skunk, where he sought refuge. Presently the Wolves came up, 
and said to the Skunk, "Didn't a Fawn come here?" — "He is sitting 
down in the house," said the Skunk. "Put him out." Then the 
Skunk told them to come close and look sharp, because the Fawn was 
very quick, and might escape them. Afterward he went into his den 
and began backing out, acting as though he were pulling something 
with him. When he had gotten partly out, he threw his scent all 
over them, and they fainted, while the Fawn ran past them and got 
away. 

When the Wolves came to, they started in pursuit once more. 
Finally the Fawn reached the home of a Buzzard, and took refuge in 
his nose. The Wolves came up and asked the Buzzard if he had seen a 
Fawn; but he said, " I haven't seen any one." But one of the Fawn's 
legs was sticking out of the Buzzard's nose; and the Wolves said, 
"What is that in your nose? It looks like the leg of a deer." Then 
the Buzzard blew his nose, and blew the Fawn out; and the Fawn ran 
on again, the Wolves in pursuit. 

After the Fawn had run on for some time, he climbed up into the 
limbs of a tall tree. They tried to shoot him so that he would fall 
down, using for this purpose the beard-like bristles about their mouths; 
but they failed. Then they remembered that a Terrapin lived near 
by, and said to one another, "If we can get that Terrapin, he will be 
able to kill him." So one of the Wolves went to the Terrapin's house 

1 The exactjmeaning of these words is uncertain ; but they refer to the killing of the wolf 
and the use of his vertebrae as a necklace. 
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and asked him to come; but the Terrapin said, "I am making some 
arrows." The Wolf went back to the rest, and reported; but they told 
him to go again, saying, "We think he has finished his arrows by this 
time." Again the Wolf went to ask the Terrapin; but the Terrapin 
said, "I am now straightening my arrows." The messenger returned, 
and reported again, and again he was sent to the Terrapin. "I am 
now feathering my arrows," said the Terrapin. So the messenger 
went back the third time; and the others said, "We think he has 
finished feathering his arrows." But this time the Terrapin said, "I 
am now just beginning to sharpen my arrows." — "We think he has 
finished sharpening his arrows," said the Wolves, and sent once more. 
But now the Terrapin said, "I am too small. I can't go unless they 
carry me on their backs." Then three Wolves were sent, — one to 
take the bow; the second, the arrows; and the third to carry the 
Terrapin. In that way they brought him and his bow and arrows to 
the tree in which the Fawn had taken refuge, and they set him down 
under it. The Terrapin began shooting; but at first his arrows 
missed, and the Wolves had to keep running after them to bring them 
back. Finally, however, the Terrapin hit the Fawn, and made him 
fall from the tree. Then the Wolves set to work to skin the Fawn, and 
cut him up so that each would have a piece ; and they asked the Terrapin 
which part he would have. As the Terrapin did not answer, they 
said, "Will you take a hind quarter?" — "My thighs always hurt, 
and I don't think it would agree with me," said the Terrapin. "Will 
you take a fore quarter?" — "I have pains in my shoulder, and I 
don't think it would agree with me." — "Will you take a rib?" — 
"No, for I have pains in my ribs, and I don't think it would agree 
with me." — "Will you take the spine?" — "I am troubled with 
backache, and I don't think it would agree with me." — "Will you 
take the head?" — "I am troubled with headache. I don't think it 
would agree with me." — "Will you take the jaw? " — "I am troubled 
with pains in the jaw, and I don't think it would agree with me." — 
"Will you take the legs or feet?" — "No; I am troubled with pains 
in the knees, and I don't think they would agree with me." — "Will 
you take the entrails?" — "No, I can't. My stomach bothers 
me." — "Will you take the tail?" — "No, I am troubled with my 
tail." Then the head Wolf said, " I guess he doesn't want any of it." 
So each Wolf took a piece, and they carried everything away. 

After the Wolves had gone, the Terrapin crawled over to where the 
Fawn had lain, and hunted about. They had taken everything, and 
had also licked up nearly all of the blood ; but presently he found one 
leaf with a drop of clotted blood upon it. He dropped one leaf after 
another on this until he had a big bundle, and he took this up on his 
back and carried it away. By and by he got close to the place where 
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he lived; and, when his wife saw him coming, she said to herself, 
"He is bringing meat." So she filled a pot with water, and put it on 
the fire prepared to cook it. When her husband came up and threw 
down his bundle, she went out and began taking off leaves. She 
was surprised at not finding any meat; but her husband kept saying 
to her, "It is farther in. It is farther in." Finally she took the last 
leaf off, and saw the drop of blood. Then she said to him, "What do 
you mean by bringing this little clot of blood?" She seized it angrily, 
and threw it into her husband's eye; and ever since then the eyes of 
the terrapin have been red. 

7. THE OWL AND THE PERCH 

An Owl found a Perch in a little pool which had almost dried up, and 
caught him up to eat him. But the Perch said, "Let me sing you a 
song first to dance by. I am a good singer. If you will carry me 
along, I will tell you when we reach a spot that is open and clean, so 
that you can dance there well." So the Owl picked up the Perch, 
and started off with him. By and by they came to a pool of water; 
and the Perch said, "Here is a good place. Brush it off well. After 
you have done that, you can dance back and forth four times. After 
that, you can eat me. Lay me down by the side of your path." So the 
Owl brushed the place off well, and began dancing back and forth while 
the Perch sang. He danced three times; but when he turned the 
fourth time, the Perch gave a flop and went into the pool. That is 
how the Perch outwitted the Owl. 

8. OPOSSUM 

There was a very beautiful girl whom all creatures wanted to 
marry, but for a long time none of them was successful. By and by 
the Opossum went to try his fortune with her, and on the way he 
picked up all the papers he could find and put them into his pocket. 
When he got to the girl's house, he took these papers out and began 
looking them over, and laying them down one after another. The 
people asked him what he was doing, and he said, "I was a soldier, 
and these papers represent my pension-money." When they heard 
this, the girl's people thought this person must be very rich, and 
at once they let him have her. 

When the other animals heard what had happened, however, they 
were very angry. At that time the Opossum had a long bushy tail 
like that of a skunk. The animals crept up during the night to the 
house where the Opossum was sleeping, and put a caterpillar into his 
tail, which ate off all of the hairs. About daybreak the Opossum woke 
up, and, finding what had happened to his tail, he was so ashamed that 
he went out and climbed up to the top of a tree. By and by the girl 
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woke up also, and, finding that the Opossum was not by her side, 
went out of doors and hunted all around for him. Finally she dis- 
covered him up in the top of the tree, and she called out, "Come 
down! What are you doing up there?" But the Opossum would 
not move; and at last his wife said, "If you don't come down, I will 
shake you down." As he still refused to move, the girl picked up 
sticks, stones, and any other things that she could find, and threw 
them at him. Some of these hit him, and finally one struck him on 
the head, and he started to fall. His tail, however, wrapped itself 
about a limb, and he hung from it head down. Since then, an opossum 
has always been able to hang from a limb by its tail. 

9. HERON AND HUMMING-BIRD 1 

Heron and Humming- Bird lived on the shores of the ocean in the 
east. One day Humming- Bird came to Heron, and said, "Let us 
race." Heron answered, "I can't fly. I can't do anything." But 
Humming-Bird kept teasing him to race, and finally Heron agreed. 
They agreed to race from the ocean in the east to the ocean in the 
west: so they placed themselves at the edge of the water, and Hum- 
ming-Bird said, "Well, let's go." Heron had barely raised his wings 
when Humming-Bird was out of sight ; and he raised himself slowly, 
and began flapping along at an even pace. When darkness came, 
Humming-Bird went to a tree and stopped there for the night; but 
Heron kept steadily on, and shortly before daylight he came to the 
place where Humming-Bird was sitting. When day came, Heron 
had travelled a long distance ahead; and the sun was well up before 
Humming-Bird passed him. Next night, Humming-Bird stopped 
again, and again Heron passed him, but this time about midnight. 
So Heron got farther ahead than before, and Humming-Bird did not 
pass him again until noon. The third night, Heron caught up with 
Humming-Bird before midnight, and Humming-Bird did not overtake 
him until late in the evening. He had not gone far before he had to 
stop again, and Heron soon overtook him. So Heron got to the 
western ocean far ahead. It was early in the morning when he arrived ; 
and he began hunting for fish, for he was very hungry. Humming- 
Bird did not come until noon. Then Humming-Bird said to Heron, 
"I did not believe you could get here first. If I could, I would whip 
you. I could dart all around you and all over you." 

10. TERRAPIN AND DEER 2 

The Terrapin proposed to the Deer to run a race across seven 
high hills. They appointed a time; and, the day having arrived, 

1 1 have an Alabama version of this, and there is one in the Tuggle collection. 
8 In the Tuggle collection there are two versions of this story, in one of which the race 
is between the terrapin and the deer; in the other, between the terrapin and the wolf. 
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the Terrapin collected other Terrapin, and placed them on the sides 
of the hills over which they were to race, near the top. He put white 
feathers on the head of each. Then he went to the Deer, and said, 
"I shall have a white feather on my head; and every time you get to 
the top of a hill you must whoop. At the first whoop we will start 
running." So they placed themselves at the starting-point. The 
Deer whooped, and they started. Soon the Deer got to the top of the 
first hill. He whooped and looked over to the next hill, and there 
he saw a Terrapin with a white feather on its head. The Terrapin 
also whooped, and went over the crest of the hill out of sight. When 
the Deer got to the top of the next hill, the same thing happened 
again; and it was so with all seven. As soon as he got over the crest 
of the hill, each Terrapin would hide, so that the Deer did not know he 
was being fooled. When he reached the top of the last hill, he looked 
down to the end of the course and saw a Terrapin sitting there. This 
Terrapin said to the Deer, "I told you I could outrun you." — "You 
look like a different Terrapin," said the Deer. "No, I am the same 
one." — "I don't think you are the same one, your eyes are so red. 
When we started, your eyes were not as red as that." — "When I 
started running," said the Terrapin, " I got hot, and the dust and sand 
got into my eyes. That is why they are so red." 

II. FOX AND CRAWFISH 

Fox wanted to catch Crawfish and eat him; and Crawfish said, 
"We will run a race, and, if you can beat me, you can have me." 
Then they agreed to race across seven hills. When they squatted 
down by the starting-point, Fox stretched his tail out near Crawfish, 
and Crawfish seized- it. Then one of them said, "Let us go!" And 
they started off, Fox dragging Crawfish after him without knowing it. 
When Fox got to the end of the course, he switched around suddenly 
to see if Crawfish were coming, and Crawfish was thrown some distance 
farther on. Then he called out to Fox, and said, " I told you that you 
could not outrun me." 

12. THE MOSQUITO 

An Indian out hunting heard a sound a long distance behind him 
like this, "Wamp wamp wamp!" "I believe white people are chasing 
me with dogs," he said. Going on farther, he presently heard a 
noise as of something flying rapidly through the air, and, on turning 
to look back, he saw a huge mosquito making directly toward him. 
Immediately the man dodged behind a tree; and the mosquito came 
against this with so much force that it ran its bill into it, and it came 

In Speck's Taskigi version, the racers are rabbit and turtle (terrapin?). In my Alabama 
and Hitchiti versions, the racers are the terrapin and the wolf. See also vol. xxv of this 
Journal, p. 249, footnotes 2-8; p. 253, footnote 3. 
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out on the other side. Then the Indian seized his hatchet, and beat 
upon the end of the mosquito's bill so as to rivet it in place. When the 
mosquito threw its wings forward, in its endeavors to withdraw the 
bill, the Indian cut them off. "These will make good fans for old 
men," he said, and he stuck them into the pack he was carrying on 
his back. But, when the sun shone out strong, the wings turned to 
powder. 

13. THE FOOLISH TURTLE x 

A Turtle came out of the water, and was sunning himself on a log. 
By and by he looked up and discovered that a shower was approaching. 
"It is going to wet me," he said to himself, and forthwith he jumped 
into the water. 

14. RABBIT AND THE ORPHAN* 

A woman went to the creek to wash clothes, and laid her baby near 
her on the bank while she was at work. A Lion ("long-tail") had 
been watching her, and, when she went into the water to dip some of 
it up, he rushed up, seized the child, and carried it away. He carried 
it to his den, and he and his wife kept it alive, and raised it. When 
this child, which was a boy, got to be of some size, they gave him a 
bow, and he went out hunting. The first time he went out, he came 
in, saying that he had seen some creatures that flew about, and they 
frightened him; but the old male Lion said, "Those are things to be 
killed and eaten." So the boy went out every day, killed the birds, and 
brought them in. After he had grown still more, he came in, saying, 
"Some bald-headed creatures scared me." — "Those are to be killed 
and eaten," said the Lion. So the lad killed one of these and brought 
it in. It was a turkey. When he had gotten to be a young man, he 
came in one day, and said, "Some creatures with slender legs scared 
me." — "They are also to be killed and eaten," said the Lion. So 
the youth went out again ; and when he came back, he brought the 
body of a deer. 

A long distance from the den in which these Lions lived was a blue 
mountain; and one day, just before they went out hunting, the male 
Lion said to the young man, ' ' You must never go to that blue mountain 
yonder." But after they were gone, the youth thought, "Why is it 
that they do not want me to go to that blue mountain?" and he 
determined to go. He started out. When he got there, and climbed 
to the top, he saw many people playing ball, among them his own 
mother. When he returned home and the Lions came in, they sus- 
pected what had happened, and said, "Haven't you been to the blue 
mountain?" — "Yes, I have been there." — "Well, that is your town. 

1 Obtained by my informant from a Creek Indian. It is probably European. 

2 Two stories partly covering the same ground have been collected from the Alabama. 
A version of the first part occurs in the Tuggle collection, and portions are found in 
Biloxi and Tunica. 
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You are to go back, and I will prepare you to go." Then the Lion 
told the young man to kill some birds, and he killed one kind of bird. 
When he came back, the Lion told him to kill another kind; and he 
kept on doing this until he had killed birds of as many different kinds 
as he could find. Then the Lion made a cloak of bird-feathers for 
him. He placed a paroquet-skin upon his head, a bluejay-skin on 
each shoulder, and skins of smaller birds around his waist. He also 
gave him a flute ; and whenever he blew it, all of the birds would flutter 
their wings and cry out. Then the Lion said, "When you start off 
from here, you will come to a house; and when you pass the house, 
you will meet a person. You must keep right on past him without 
speaking." So the youth started on, passed the house, and met the 
person of whom he had been told. It was Rabbit. But Rabbit spoke 
to the youth, and said, "Where are you going?" — "I am going to 
my mother's. Where are you going?" — "I am going to the creek 
to catch turtles. Your mother lives close to this place. Let us go 
back and catch some turtles, and then we can go there together." 
The young man turned back with Rabbit. When they reached the 
creek, they stripped off their clothing; and the young man said, "How 
do you catch these turtles?" — "I take hickory-bark with me, dive 
nto the deep water, catch and tie them, and drag them out." So 
they waded into the water with the hickory-bark; and Rabbit said 
to the young man, "When I say, 'Now!' we will dive under water 
together." So Rabbit called out, "Now!" and the young man dived 
into the creek. Rabbit, however, jumped out quickly, seized his 
companion's clothing, and ran away with it. 

By and by the young man got hold of a turtle and came out with it. 
Immediately he perceived that Rabbit had gone, and that his clothes 
were gone with him. He bent his head in thought for a while, and 
said to himself, "What shall I do?" Looking around, he saw a per- 
simmon-tree near by loaded with ripe fruit. These he knocked off, 
and he smeared the juice all over his body. Then he took the turtle, 
and went on toward the place where his mother lived. His mother 
was cutting up some raccoon-meat to cook. Coming close to her 
house, he stopped in the yard, and called out, "Mother!" But the 
woman answered, "I don't know whether I have a child." Then the 
youth started on, saying, "If you have a child, let the raccoon bite 
you." And the raccoon began biting her; but he kept on, not heeding 
her cries. He stopped at each house as he went along; but he was 
covered with persimmon-juice, and looked so filthy that at each they 
took some food out into the yard for him, and sent him away. By and 
by he came to a house where lived an old woman and her daughter. 
He put his turtle into a hole in a clay-bank out in the yard, and 
called to them. These people, however, invited him into the house 
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and gave him something to eat. Then the youth told them that this 
was the first time he had eaten inside of a house, and he related how 
the others had treated him. The old woman said, "That is not the 
way to treat a person." Afterward the youth said, " If you eat turtle, 
there is one outside in a hole in the bank, where I put it." The old 
woman answered, "Well! if it is a turtle, that is something that has 
always been scarce." And when they went to look, the hole was alive 
with turtles. They took one out and cooked it. Then the old woman 
said, "I will give you my grand-daughter. No one else ever brings us 
such food." — "If you have any relatives near by," said the young 
man, "send to them, and have them come and get some of these 
terrapin." The young woman went and told them, and all came to 
get the food he had brought. 

After some time had passed, the youth said to his wife, "Let us go 
to the creek." Then he stripped off his clothing, and dived back and 
forth under water four times. Then all of the fish became intoxicated, 
and floated up. The young man said, "Go and tell your relatives, 
and let them kill the fish. His wife did so, and the people got a great 
supply of fish. 

Now, Rabbit heard what had been done, and he determined to do 
the same. But when he dived under water, only a few minnows 
remained there nosing about. He sent word to the people to come 
and get these; but, when the people saw the minnows, they were 
angry with Rabbit, and went home. 

When the young man dived under water to intoxicate the minnows, 
the persimmon- juice washed off of him, and he appeared as a hand- 
some youth. By and by he asked his wife to comb her hair, and part 
it in the middle. She did so, and he said to her, "Give me that broad- 
axe and a whetstone." — "I will give them to you," she said. She 
was sitting down a short distance away from him. Then he said to 
her, "I am hungry;" and she went into the house, found some food, 
and brought it to him, saying, "Where shall I put it?" Immediately 
the young man got up quickly, raised his axe, and struck her so 
cleverly on the parting in the middle of her head that he cut her into 
two women, who stood there laughing and smiling at each other. 

When Rabbit heard what had happened, he thought he could do 
the same thing. So he told his wife to comb and part her hair. Then 
he asked her to bring him an axe and whetstone. He sat down and 
sharpened his axe, and then said, "I am hungry." So his wife went 
into the house, found some food, and came out to him. "Where shall 
I put it?" she said. Immediately Rabbit got up, raised his axe, 
and struck her such a blow on the head that she died. 

When this was known to all the animals and people living there, 
they came together and arrested the youth, saying that he was re- 
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sponsible for what had happened. They determined to kill him, 
and sentenced him first to cut canes for arrows in a canebrake where 
poisonous snakes lived. But the youth went first to the Lion who had 
brought him up. And the Lion gave him four balls, saying to him, 
"Take these, and, when you get into the canebrake and think that 
your enemies are near, throw one of the balls. Then they will run 
after it. Throw the fourth as far as you can." So the youth went to 
the canebrake. When the snakes came toward him, he threw a ball, 
and they ran after it. Immediately he went to work cutting canes; 
and when they came for him again, he threw another ball. When 
they came back the third time, he had as many canes as he could 
carry: so he threw the fourth ball as far as possible, and ran away. 
When he brought his bundle of canes to his enemies, they determined 
on another task. They sent him to cut the beard of a cannibal who 
lived not far off, so that they might wrap the arrows with his hairs. 
Again the youth went to the Lion and asked his advice. The Lion 
said, "Go to the cannibal's house, turn into a granddaddy-longlegs, 
and climb up on the ceiling. The cannibal will not be there when you 
arrive, but be on the ceiling when he gets back." So the young man 
went to the cannibal's house, and found only his wife at home. He told 
her what he had come for, and she agreed to obtain the hair which 
he desired. Then he turned himself into a granddaddy-longlegs, 
climbed up upon the ceiling, and waited. By and by the cannibal 
came home, lay down, and went to sleep. His wife cut off his beard, 
and gave it to the young man, who now returned with it to the people 
who had sent him. 

Next the people told him to go to the creek and bring up clay from 
the bottom, from a place where something dangerous lived. The 
young man went to the Lion again, and the Lion said, "Let that person 
who wears a white collar get the clay for you. You cannot do it. 
When you get there, you must sit down on the edge of the water, 
and tell him to hurry up." So the youth went to the edge of the 
stream, and called the person to hurry. He came. He was the 
Kingfisher. Then the youth asked him to get some clay from the 
bottom of the creek; and the Kingfisher said, "I can do so. If white 
bubbles rise after I have dived under water, you will know I am all 
right; but, if red bubbles of blood come up, you must go back." So 
the Kingfisher dived into the stream, and the youth sat on the bank 
and watched. By and by he saw some bubbles rising to the sur- 
face, and they were white; and presently the Kingfisher himself flew 
out, and asked the young man to take the clay out from under his 
finger-nails. Then he said, "Strike the clay upon that rock." And 
when he did so, the clay increased in size. So he took it, and went 
back to the people who had sent him. 
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Next the people determined to send him across the river, knowing 
that many cannibals lived upon the other side: so they ferried him over 
in a canoe, and left him there. Before they started, the young man 
had gone to the Lion to obtain instructions, and, when he heard the 
cannibals' hounds pursuing him, he crept into a hollow tree. The 
cannibals came there and thrust a stick inside, trying to twist him 
out, as was done to catch rabbits. The youth, however, twisted the 
stick about in some spiders' webs; and, when the cannibals saw these, 
they said the hounds had deceived them, and began beating them. 
Then they went home and left him. Next morning the young man 
got out of his hiding-place and wandered on, and presently he came 
upon two women in bathing. He seized upon their clothes, and 
climbed up into a tree near by. Then the women missed their clothes, 
and discovered what had happened. They asked him to give their 
clothes back; but he said to them, "What will you be to me?" — "We 
will be your sisters." But he remained where he was. Then they 
said, "We will be your aunts." He did not move. "We will be your 
mothers." It was the same thing. After they had repeated all the 
other possible terms of relationship, they said, "We will be your 
wives;" and he came down immediately. Then they took him along 
with them. But as they went, they said, "We want a husband; but, 
if we get one, our father always kills and eats him. Our father tries 
to kill him first by making him enter a race. At a certain point in the 
course there is a little wash-out in which he has sharp sticks stuck. 
When they approach this, he lets his opponent get a little ahead of 
him and pushes him in, and he is killed upon the stakes below." 
When they got to the house, their father began to shout out joyfully, 
"Those women never fail to bring a good man!" and he immediately 
asked their husband to run a race. So they started ; but, when they 
got close to the wash-out, the youth dropped back quickly, and the 
old man went on, falling into the ditch at one side of the stakes, so 
that he was not killed. The youth took him by the hand, and helped 
him out. That night the young man lay down between his two 
wives, and he placed something over his face that looked like two 
wide-open eyes. Every now and then the old man would come and 
look at him, but, finding his eyes apparently wide open, he would go 
away again. After he gave up the attempt to find his new son-in-law 
asleep, he whispered to his daughters to get out of the house, because 
he intended to set it on fire and burn it down. But, when the women 
got up to go outside, their husband slipped along between them, and 
came out too. Then the old man set the house on fire and burned it 
down ; and while it was burning, and the wood cracking and popping, 
he kept saying to himself, "Those bones that I like to eat so much are 
cracking and popping!" He would run around the house, saying, 
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"Hayi haa!" After a while he looked about, and saw his son-in-law 
standing near by. He said, "I thought that my son-in-law had 
burned up. I thought bad luck had overtaken him. That was what 
I meant by what I said." 

After this, the man's wives said, "Our father will not cease trying 
to kill you. You had better go home." Then they got four puppies 
for him, and said, "You will find something with white around its 
neck on which you can cross the river. You can summon him by 
calling, 'My friend !' " So their husband took the four puppies, went 
with them to the river-bank, and seated himself there. Then he 
began calling as he had been directed, and all sorts of animals raised 
their heads out of the water, one after another; but he said to them, 
"I am not calling to you." So they went back again. After a long 
time, a Snake with a white band around its neck, and horns like a 
deer, raised its head out, and said, "What is the matter?" The 
youth answered, " I want you to put me across the river." — "Well! 
what are you going to do for me?" said the Snake. "I will give you 
something to eat while you are carrying me over." — "All right," 
said the Snake. So the youth climbed upon one of the Snake's horns, 
and they started over. As they went, the young man gave the Snake 
one puppy after another. As soon as it had eaten a puppy, the Snake 
would begin to sink under water, and the young man would give it 
another. As they went along, the youth sawed upon one of the prongs 
of the Snake's horn. The Snake noticed white dust falling on the water, 
and said, "What is this falling?" — "It is some meal made from 
parched corn (kauhi' sitq in Natchez) that I am eating." In this way 
he cut off one prong of the Snake's horn, and the Snake did not know 
it. When they were approaching the farther shore, the youth shot an 
arrow toward it, and saw it stick up in the ground. Then he shot 
another, seized it as it was going, and came down with it upon the 
bank. At this the Snake became angry, and said, "Well, you could 
have done that in the first place, without tiring me." — "You are so 
proud and cross," said the youth, "that I could dry the water up 
from you, and that is all you have to live in." So he did dry the 
water up; and the Snake began tumbling about, and said, "You have 
treated me badly." Then the young man brought the water back, 
and let the Snake go off. He himself returned home in safety. 

15. RABBIT AND BIG MAN-EATER 1 

Big Man-Eater killed all of the people of a certain town. Rabbit 
came and saw what had been done, and went back to the next village. 

1 From Alabama and Koasati. They insist on translating man-eater (Atipa tcobd) 
as " elephant." This story is referred to in Creek medicine-songs. See W. Matthews, 
Navaho Legends, p. 227; Boas, Sagen von der Nordpazifischen KUsle Amerikas, p. 9; 
vol. xxvi. — no. 101. — 14 
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Then he told the people about it, and instructed them all to run 
away from that place. After they had gone, Rabbit reddened his 
lips with some old paint, killed an orphan-child who had remained 
in the village, and walked along, carrying its body over his shoulder, 
until he met Big Man-Eater. "How are these people down here?" 
said Big Man-Eater. "I have killed them all," said Rabbit. "How 
are the people down here?" — "I have done the same thing to them," 
said Big Man-Eater. "This orphan-child is all I have left," said 
Rabbit, giving it to him. Big Man-Eater took the child and threw it up 
into the air ; and when it came down, he swallowed it at a gulp. Then he 
said to Rabbit, " Let us become friends ! " and Rabbit agreed. After they 
had gone along for a while, they said to each other, "Let us shut our 
eyes and defecate." They did so; and Big Man-Eater passed split 
human bones, while Rabbit passed only grass. Before they opened 
their eyes, however, Rabbit changed the places of the two piles of 
excrement, so that the bones were under himself and the grass under 
Big Man-Eater. When they opened their eyes and Big Man-Eater saw 
this, he was ashamed. 

After that, Rabbit said, "Let us go to Ashes-thrown-upon-Camp." 
When they got there, Rabbit obtained a lot of bark and made a fire 
with it. By and by Big Man-Eater went to sleep, and Rabbit col- 
lected a great quantity of ashes and threw it over his chest. He 
threw a little ashes over himself and lay down quickly. Then Big 
Man-Eater began to groan, and stood up. Rabbit also rubbed the 
ashes off of himself. "It is always that way here," said he; and they 
lay down again for the rest of the night. Next day Rabbit said, " Let us 
go to Tree-falling-Camp." They went on, reached this place, and 
made a fire at the foot of a dead tree. Afterward Rabbit walked off, 
found a small tree, and brought it back to camp. When it was nearly 
midnight, Rabbit pushed the big dead tree down upon Big Man-Eater, 
and at the same time laid the small tree over himself. Big Man-Eater 
groaned in his sleep, woke up in a fright, and kicked the tree away. 
Rabbit also threw the tree off of himself, saying, "It is always that 
way here." 

When day came, Rabbit said to his companion, "Let us go down 
to the stream and jump back and forth across it." When they got 
there, Rabbit jumped first; and he jumped back and forth four times. 
"Now you jump," he said to Big Man-Eater. So Big Man-Eater 
jumped back and forth four times also. "Let us both jump again," 
said Rabbit; and he went back and forth quickly as before. When 
he got back the last time, he said to Big Man-Eater, "I will hold your 
bag while you jump." So Big Man-Eater gave Rabbit his bag, and 

Teit, The Shuswap (Publications of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. ii, p. 632), 
Mythology of the Thompson Indians (Ibid., vol. viii, p. 300), where further references are 
given. 
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jumped over. When he started back, however, the river was suddenly 
filled with water, into which he fell ; and the current carried him down 
to the ocean, and way beyond it to the other side. Then Rabbit started 
off, saying over and over, "My friend threw his bag down to me on 
the water. Look! my friend has gone to the ocean. I am calling to 
him where he has gone, far off on the ocean." 

16. THE GIRLS AND THE HOGS 1 

An old woman and her grand-daughter were living in a certain 
place. One time the old woman said to the girl, ' ' Go and hunt for some 
hogs." So the girl took some bread made of chaff, and started out. 
After she had gone along for some time, she met two old women, who 
said to her, "What have you got?" — "Chaff bread," she answered. 
"Do you want some? " — "No. Where are you going? " — "I am out 
hunting hogs." Then the old women said, "We will find the hogs;" 
and they drove them to the place where she was waiting; Then the 
girl started along home, driving her hogs. By and by, however, one 
ran away; and she went after it, chasing it round and round. At 
last she got tired, and coughed. At the second cough, she coughed a 
nickel out of her mouth. By and by the same hog again ran off. 
Again she ran after it; and again she got tired, and coughed. She 
coughed up a dime. The same thing happened again; and this time 
she coughed up a quarter. She had now reached home, and she went 
on coughing, — coughing up nickels, dimes, and quarters, — until she 
had a whole box full of money. The white people saw the things this 
girl had coughed up, and they liked them, and got them from her. 

Another old woman had a daughter whom she sent after hogs, pro- 
viding her with a sack full of biscuits. By and by she came to the 
twoold women. Theysaid, "Where are you going?" — "I amhunting 
hogs." Then the old women told her they would get the hogs for 
her, and they did so. She started for home, driving them before her. 
On the way she also became tired, and began to cough; but she coughed 
up a frog. She coughed again, and spit up another. She kept on 
doing this when she got home, and after a time she died. 

17. RABBIT AND THE TURKEYS' 

Rabbit once carried a sack up to the top of a hill near which was a 
flock of turkeys, got inside of it, and rolled down to the bottom, 
laughing continually. The Turkeys, who were eating acorns, 
looked at him for a while, and then asked him what he was doing. 

1 An Alabama and Koasati story, obviously European. 

J An Alabama story. See Goddard, " Jicarilla Apache Texts," Anthropological Papers 
of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. viii, p. 228, where other references are 
given. 
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"I am having some fun," he said. "You lie!" — "AH right," he 
said. "One of you get in here and try it. I will roll it for him." 
So one of the Turkeys got in, and Rabbit rolled him down. When he 
went down, he laughed and said, "Yes, it is good fun. I like it." 
Then all of the turkeys got in, and Rabbit rolled them down hill 
together. But afterward, instead of letting them out, he took them 
and started off home. There he put the turkeys into a corn-crib, and 
told his old grandmother to be sure not to open it while he was away. 
Then he went off. As soon as he was gone, however, his grand- 
mother began to wonder what he had in the corn-crib, and presently 
she went there and opened the door. At once the turkeys began flying 
out. She tried to catch them, but got hold of only one. Then she 
called out to Rabbit, "Hapasa/, 1 1 have it by the feet." Rabbit came 
quickly and said to her, "I told you not to do that. Kill and cook 
this one. I had intended to feast a great number of people, but now 
I shall invite only a few." Then he went away; but, instead of in- 
viting any one, he walked about for a while, and came back by himself. 
"Many people are coming," he said to his grandmother; and he 
himself began to talk, in imitation of a crowd of people conversing. 
"Put the cooked food in dishes and bring it here," he said. So his 
grandmother brought it out and put it on a cane platform. "All 
ready. Let us eat," he said aloud, as if addressing a great company. 
He jumped up on the platform a number of times as if many different 
people were doing so, and he talked and made the noises of a number of 
people. Meanwhile he was eating the food; and he finished every- 
thing except a little turkey gravy. This he mixed with punk from the 
slippery-elm, and set it before his grandmother, saying, "Eat this 
which was left." So she ate. Then she said, "It tastes like old 
punk." — "It is always that way this time of year," said Rabbit. 
Then he said, "The people are all gone." Then they ate up all that 
was left. 

18. THE GIRL AND THE BUFFALOES* 

There was an old woman who lived with her grand-daughter. One 
time she sent her grand-daughter with a bucket to a pond to get 
some water. When the girl had dipped her water out, she set it 
down and stood up. Then she saw an old Buffalo come to the other 
side of the pond. It called to her to come over, and she went away 
with it. Then the girl's people did not know where she had gone, and 
they hunted for her everywhere. They promised a trunk full of 
things to the person who could tell where she had gone; but no one 
knew. By and by a poor man said, "I will go hunting for her, and 
find her." — "All right," they said. "Hunt for her and bring her 

1 A story-name of Rabbit. 2 An Alabama and Koasati story. 
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nere." Before the man started off, however, he made four arrows, 
two of which were red, and two white. He also took along four hen's 
eggs. After he had travelled for a while, he came to a place where 
there were many buffalo, and in the very middle sat the girl. Then 
the poor man climbed up into a post-oak tree the head of which bent 
far over, and tried to put the animals to sleep. After a while, all 
fell asleep but one old buffalo, who walked around continually. 
At last he went to sleep also. Then the man got down from his tree 
quickly, seized the girl, and dragged her to the tree against her will, 
for she did not want to go. When he got nearly there, all of the buffalo 
woke up and pursued him ; but he carried the girl up into the tree and 
placed himself just above her. Immediately they were surrounded 
by the buffalo. Then the buffalo began licking the tree, and they licked 
it until they nearly made it fall over. The man, however, took one 
of the eggs he had brought, and dropped it upon the ground, and the 
tree stood erect as before. Again the buffalo nearly licked the tree 
down, and again the poor man made it stand erect by means of his 
eggs. He did this four times. Then he took one of his red arrows 
and began shooting at the buffalo. After every shot, the arrow re- 
turned to him again ; and he kept on in this way until all of the buffalo, 
except the old one, had been killed. This buffalo, however, began 
kicking pine-knots up'at his opponent; and the man would take these 
and throw them back. This went on for some time, until finally the 
man drew a red arrow again, and shot the buffalo so that he dropped 
dead. When the woman saw this, she cried, jumped down out of the 
tree, and threw herself upon the old buffalo's body. The man cut out 
the tongues of all the buffalo, and said to the woman, "Let us go." 
She would not: so he took away all of her clothes, and killed her. 
Then he went home and showed the clothes to her people. All came 
together, and gave him the trunk full of things which had been 
promised. 

19. RABBIT AND THE NEGRO 1 

Rabbit was going along, and found an old, dirty pair of trousers. 
He shook the dirt off of them and put them on. By and by he found 
an old hat, which he put on. Next he came upon an old rotten axe, 
which he took up and carried along with him. Presently he reached 
a place where there lived an Indian chief who kept negro slaves. 
Rabbit took his old axe, and began chopping on some of the timber 
growing upon his place. Then one of the negroes saw this, and told 
his master that some one was stealing his timber. The chief went to 
Rabbit, and asked him why he was doing this. Rabbit said that he 
needed some good wood. Then he struck the chief with his axe, and 
killed him. 

1 An Alabama story. See also vol. xxv of this Journal, p. 250, footnote 2. 
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Then all of the people caught Rabbit, and put him into a big box 
along with a number of rocks, and said that they were going to throw 
him into the water. They left him there, however, until afternoon; 
and in the mean time a negro heard Rabbit crying inside of the box, 
opened it, and asked, "Why are you crying?" — "Because they are 
going to give me a pretty girl," said Rabbit. When the negro heard 
this, he let Rabbit out, and allowed Rabbit to fasten him in, in his 
place. Then Rabbit ran off. In the afternoon, all of the people 
came back, and threw the box into the water. The negro cried out, 
"Master, master!" but they did not hear him, and he was drowned. 

20. HOW RABBIT KILLED BIG MAN-EATER 1 

People wanted to kill Big Man-Eater and his wife ; but they heard of 
it, and were on their guard. Then Rabbit said to the people, "Give 
me an old dress. Give me an old blanket." They gave these things 
to him ; and he put the old dress on, and wrapped the old blanket about 
his head. Then he started off. When he came to Big Man-Eater's 
house, he stood still in the yard. Big Man-Eater's wife saw him, and 
said, "Who are you?" — "I am your aunt. I have come here after 
a long journey." — "Come in," said Big Man-Eater's wife. So 
Rabbit went in. "Sit down," said the woman; and Rabbit sat down. 
Then the woman gave him a piece of hard deer-meat. But Rabbit 
said, "I can't eat it. I have no teeth. I need a hatchet." So Big 
Man-Eater's wife gave the supposed aunt a hatchet; and she broke 
the deer-meat into bits, and ate them. "That is the way I always 
eat it," she said. Then Rabbit said, "When your husband lies down 
to sleep, what kind of noise does he make? " — "When he is not sleeping 
very soundly, he sounds, 'sololon, sololon;' but when he is sleeping 
soundly, he sounds, 'solon, solon.' " Rabbit said, " I will stay here all 
night; then I will go on." So Big Man-Eater and his wife lay down, 
and Rabbit lay down to sleep close to the fire. By and by he heard 
Big Man-Eater making a noise, "sololon, sololon." He waited, and 
presently it sounded like "solon, solon." Rabbit seized his hatchet, 
walked over to where Big Man-Eater was sleeping, and sat down beside 
him. Then he raised his hatchet, struck Big Man-Eater on the 
neck, and cut off his head. Then he threw away his old dress and his 
old blanket. He shouted, jumped up and down several times, went 
out of the house, and ran away. 

21. RABBIT FOOLS WOLF 2 

Rabbit was robbing a garden, when the people caught him and tied 
him up to a tree, intending to throw boiling water over him. While 

1 An Alabama story. 

8 A Hitchiti story. Compare the last part of the story of " Rabbit and Wolf," 
p. 195, and " Rabbit and the Tar Baby," p. 194. 
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he sat there alone, Wolf passed; and Rabbit called out to him, "My 
friend, they told me to eat up a big hog; and when I would not, they 
tied me up. That is why I am sitting here." — "Why, I will eat that 
up," said Wolf. "Well, then, untie me." So Wolf untied Rabbit, 
and Rabbit tied Wolf there in his place. By and by the people came 
back and began pouring boiling water over Wolf. He ran round and 
round the tree, but they scalded him thoroughly. Then they let 
him go. Wolf ran away and came to a big log near by, on which 
Rabbit sat laughing at him. Then Wolf ran after Rabbit, and 
finally chased him into a hollow tree. Leaving Buzzard to watch the 
tree, he started home after his axe. By and by Rabbit said to Buz- 
zard, "Leap up and look at me." Buzzard did so, and suddenly 
Rabbit spit tobacco-juice into his eyes. While he staggered around, 
half blinded, Rabbit came out and ran off. When Wolf came back, 
he said to Buzzard, "Is he in there?" — "I guess so. He spit into 
my eyes." So Wolf chopped away at the hole; but, when it was 
opened up, he found that Rabbit was gone, and he went off. This is 
the way it is told. 

22. RABBIT STEALS THE FIRE 1 

In olden times, fire was kindled only at dances, and nobody was 
allowed to take any away. Rabbit wanted to run away with some of 
this fire, however: so he put pine tar on his head before he went to 
dance. When he got there, they said to him, "Lead the dance." 
So Rabbit began to lead. After he had danced around the fire for 
some time, however, he went head first into it, the pine tar blazed up, 
and he ran off. They pursued him, and he at last escaped into a 
hollow tree, which he set on fire. Then they caused a heavy rain to 
fall; but the fire was inside of the tree, and hence could not be put 
out. After the rain ceased, Rabbit came out and set fire to the grass. 
It began to rain again, and the grass was put out; but the fire inside of 
the hollow tree continued to burn. And when the rain again stopped, 
Rabbit scattered fire everywhere, and people have since had it. 
This is how it is told. 

23. RABBIT FOOLS THE OLD MAN 2 

A person had two daughters whom Rabbit wanted. By and by 
this man's hogs began to disappear, and he did not know what was 
becoming of them. One time he heard Rabbit calling to him out 
behind the house; and when he went there, he found that Rabbit was 
holding the tail of a hog which seemed to come out of the ground. 
Rabbit said, "I found that your hogs which were disappearing were 
going into the earth : so I got hold of the tail of this one, and sat here 

1 A Hitchiti story. A widely distributed Indian story. 
* A Hitchiti story. Known in South America. 
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with it, calling for you." — "Well," said the old man, "I will hold it, 
and you go and get the grubbing-hoe and shovel." Then Rabbit 
went to the man's two daughters and said, "He told me to come and 
have intercourse with both of you, and go back. That is why I 
came." — "You might lie," they said. Then Rabbit called to the 
old man, "Did you say both?" — "Yes, I said both." — "You hear 
what he says," said Rabbit. So the two girls agreed. Then he ran 
away. The old man held the hog's tail for a time, but by and by he 
pulled hard on it and it came off. He then saw that it had merely 
been fastened to the ground. He threw it away, went to the house, 
and asked for Rabbit. "He is gone," they said. "He said to us, 
'He told me to come back and have intercourse with both of you.' 
'You might lie,' we said; but he called out to you, asking you if you 
meant both, and when you said 'Yes,' he cohabited with us and went 
away." At that the old man was very angry. "I didn't mean that. 
He told me he would come and get the grubbing-hoe and shovel, and 
that was what I thought he meant; so I said, 'Both.' But, when he 
did not come back, I pulled hard, and found he had only stuck it 
to the ground. So I pulled it up and threw it away. Then I came 
back. If I see Rabbit, I will knock him down and throw him away." 
He was very angry. This is how it is told. 

24. THE MONKEY GIRL 1 

An old woman lived with her grandson, who was a great hunter. 
They had a field of corn, which the coons and monkeys destroyed. 
The young man killed a great many of them, but the destruction went 
on. One day two pretty girls came to see the old lady. She did not 
like them; but the grandson fell in love with one of them and married 
her. When he went out to hunt, he would ask his wife to watch the 
corn for him; and every day she went to the field. Strange to say, 
the corn disappeared faster while she was watching than at other 
times. His grandmother told him to follow her, and watch her 
closely when she went to the field. He did so, and saw her turn into 
a monkey and sing a song as follows : — 

"Dungo, dungo, 
Dar-mar-lee 
Co-dingo 
Dungo, dungo, 
Dar-mar-lee 
Co-dingo 
Dungo- vingo 
Codingo dingo 
Dar-mar-lee 
Codingo." 

1 A true negro story from the Tuggle collection. 
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As she sang, the monkeys came in troops and destroyed the corn. 
He returned to his grandmother and told her what he had seen. She 
told him to take his fiddle and play the tune and sing the song, and, 
when his wife returned, to sing it to her. 

On her return he said to her, "I know a fine song: listen!" He 
began her song: — 

" Dungo, dungo. 
Dar-mar-lee 
Codingo." 

She cried and raved and twisted, till she turned into a monkey and 
ran away. 

25. THE SIMPLETON l 

A man was chopping off the top of a bee tree, when another person 
came along and said to him, "That tree will fall on you and kill you." 
Immediately the first man climbed up above the point at which he 
was chopping, and continued his work. When the top fell, he fell 
down with it. Then the two men began eating honey. While they 
were doing so, the man who had chopped off the top of the tree said 
to himself, "This person must be a prophet, for the tree did not fall 
upon me." Then he said aloud, "I want you to tell my fortune." 
The other said, "I am no fortune-teller." — "All I wish to know is 
whether my life is going to be short," said the first. "I don't care 
about anything else." Then the other said to himself, "This person 
can easily be made to believe anything I tell him:" so he answered, 
"If you break wind four times, you will die at once; but if you hold 
back for some time, your death will be deferred." 

As soon as the simple man heard that, he started home. On 
the way he remembered that he had no meal, and thought, "If I go 
at once to the mill to get some meal ground, my family will have meal 
when I am dead." Consequently, as soon as he got home, he began 
shelling corn. Having filled a sack, he threw it over his horse to take 
it to the mill; but, just as he did so, he slipped, and broke wind. "I 
have just three more times to break wind," he thought. He went on 
to the mill as fast as he could, kicking his horse continually to hasten 
him; but in his hurry he broke wind twice more, and had only one 
chance left. He jumped down quickly, and started to take his sack 
of corn down; but in the effort he broke wind for the last time. Then 
he thought that all was up, and he threw himself on the ground, 
prepared to die. While he was lying there, along came a hog rooting 
about, tore a hole in the sack of corn, and began eating it. " If I were 
not dying, you couldn't be doing that," said the man. But by and 
by another man came along and said, "Why are you lying there?" — 

1 A European story. 
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" I am dead." — "Why, you are talking," said the other. "You can- 
not be dead. Get up quickly!" So the man got up and went away. 

26. THE TWELVE IRISHMEN 

Twelve Irishmen were travelling along together when a grasshopper 
lighted on the breast of one of them. He said, "Turkey, turkey, 
turkey!" Another had a gun, and said to him, "Where, where?" — 
"Here," said the first, pointing at his breast. The other aimed his 
gun at the grasshopper; and the man on whom it had lighted said, 
"Don't shoot me! Pull the trigger very lightly." So he pulled the 
trigger, and shot his companion dead. That left eleven. 

By and by they came to a place where wheat was sowed, and said 
to one another, "That is a river. Lie down." So all lay down and 
crawled along across it, thinking they were swimming. On the other 
side, one of them asked, "Did anybody drown? Did all get across? 
Let us count." So one of them counted ; but he left himself out, and 
so made ten. " One has been drowned," he said. Then they started 
on again, and came to a pile of cow-manure that had just begun to 
harden on the surface. One of them said, " Stick your noses into this, 
and we will count the marks and see if any one has been drowned." 
They did so, and all counted eleven marks. 

Starting on again, they came to a river, and saw a swarm of bees 
hanging to a limb. They said to one another, "Let us do as they are 
doing." So they climbed up into a tree which bent over the water; 
and one slid down upon the end of a limb, while the others slid over 
him in succession, making a human chain. The load was so heavy, 
however, that the first man felt his hands slipping. He shouted out, 
"I am about to lose my grip. Hold on below while I spit on my 
hands!" He did so, and all fell into the water and were drowned. 
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